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PREFACE 


When Lhe lute Senator Yeats received the 
Nobel Awiu'd in Literature, the President of 
the Swedish Academy presented him with u 
medal. After the ceremony the poet, whose 
mind sees all as symbol, fondles it in his 
hand: 

All is over, and I am able to examine ray medal, 
its charming, decorative, academic design. 
French in manner, a work of the 'nineties. It 
shows a young man listening to a Muse, who 
stands young and beautiful with a great lyre in 
her hand, and I think as I examine it, ‘ I was good- 
looking once like that young man, but my un- 
practised verse was full of infirmity, my Muse old 
as it were; and now I am old and rheumatic, and 
nothing to look at, but my Mus e is young. I am 
even persuaded that she is like those Angeis in 
Swedenborg's vision, and moves perpetually to- 
ward the day-spring of lier youth/ 

William Butler Yeats published hia Col- 
lected Works in 1908, That he has written all 
of his best poetry since that date, critics are 
in almost unanimous agreement. It is the 
purpose of this essay to trace that amazing 
development. Even such a professed lover 



PREFACE 


of his early verse as George Russel! once 
compared the pod’s work to that marriage- 
feast in the Scriptures, where the best wine 
was kept until tlie last. Yeats, with a more 
unchristened heart than his friend AE, turns 
the metaphor to his own purpose to tell us 
much the same thing: — 


. . . now 

I bring full-flavoured wine out of a barrel found 
Where seven Ephesian topers slept and never 
knew 

When Alexander s empire past, they slept so 
sound. 

.7, P. 0. 

Cambridge, Mosa , 

June, 1939. 
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THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 

I made it out of a mouthful of air 

At the conclusion of A Portraif of the Artist 
as a Young Man Stephen Dedalus makes an 
entry in his diary: 

Michael Hobartes remembers forgotten beauty 
and, when his arms wrap her round, he presses in 
his arms the lovelmcss which has long faded from 
the world. Not this. Not at all. I desire to press ^ 
in my arms the loveliness that has not yet come 
into the world 

And so James Joyce, alias Stephen Dedalus, 
goes forth to forge in the smithy of his soul 
the “uncreated conscience of his race.’VA 
striking change came over Ireland at tne 
turn of the last century, and this change is 
reflected in the literature of, the periods 
Michael Robarles and his friends, with their^ 
interest in leprichauns, Gaelic legend, and 
old wives* tales, had endeavored to make 
Ireland romantic to herself. The succeeding 
generation “overwhelmed by responsibility, 
began to seek psychological truth.** ^ 

( 9 ) 
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Michael RobarLes is ^Villinni Bnllcr Ycals, 
or rather that \Villy Yeats whonj Katl^criiic 
Tynan once described in her memoirs, es- 
corting her down Piccadilly with his um- 
brella swaying in one hand and reciting, 
absent-mindedly, lines from Shelley’s Sots!- 
live Plani.^ In his Autohiographies the older 
Yeats has given us an equally amusing pic- 
ture of himself in those days ; walking 
through London with the artificia l . stride ,of 
Hamlet, and stopping at shop-windows to 
see why his own sailor- tie didn’t flow in the 
breeze like Byron’s tie in the picture. ‘T was 
always planning,” he tells us, “some great 
gesture, putting the whole world into one 
scale of the balance and my soul into I he 
other and imagining that the whole world 
somehow kicked the beam/’ * Bmall wonder 
that George Moore remarked: writing 

Patience^ Gilbert thought he was copying 
Oscar Wilde, whereas actually he was draw- 
ing Willy Yeats out of the womb of time.” ® 
On another occasion Willy, very homesick 
for Sligo, was walking down Fleet Street 
when he heard a little tinkle of water and saw 
a fountain in a shop-window, balancing upon 
its jet a little ball. A memory of lake water 

CIO) 
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flashed across his iriind, aii<l from lliis expe- 
rience arose what is probably the best known 
of Yeats’s early poems — The Lalce Isle of 
lunisjree — ‘'my first lyric with anything 
in its rhythms of my own music 


The Lake Isle of Innisfree 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made: 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 
lioncy-bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 

Dipping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, 

And evening a full of Imnot's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore; 

Wliile I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements 
gray. 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 

VTo criticize this poem (for its inversions, 
conventional archaisms, etc.) would be to 
make a hash of nightingales’ tongues. All is 

(11 ) 
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supernal loveliness. lunisjree reveals Ibc 
youthful poet as a master of leclmiquc; 
liaunling rhythms and felicitous phrasing 
create the charming altnospliere of this poem. 
Almost by itself this piece marked Yeats as 
one of the most promising among the pocLs 
of the ’nineties — “a more rlelinnie gnri 
Irish Wordsworth.”"^ *^nd yet at the same 
time’one catches in this poem distinct over- 
tones of ennuij a certain iaedium vitae 'which 
places it definitely in the decade of peacock- 
feathers and cucumber sandwiches. 

When Eoberi Louis Stevenson first read 
Innisjree, he penned an enthusiastic note to 
the author from far-off Vailima, in Samoa: 

Long since when I was a boy I remember the 
emotions with which I repeated Swinburne's 
Poems and Ballads. Some ten years ago a similar 
spell was cast over me by Meredith's Love in tlia 
Valley ... it may interest yon t n know tbati T» 
have g third time fallen into slavery; this is t o 
yo ur^oem called Isle of Innisfree^ li in 

‘Wquaint and airy, simple, artful and eloquent to 
• rite hear^ — TS grl seek words in vam. Jj;noii3i 
that * always night and day I hear Iake> water 
Tapping with lovTsounds on iiie shore. . , 7 "^ "^ 


But to a young modem poet, Stephen 
Spender, the same poem summons up rather 

(K) 
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the picture of “a y oung luan re clinin g on a 
yellow satin ^ The_readei^ of to day 

will agree wit h Spender. The poem does 
contain an element of enervating weariness 
of whicl^ea ls in h is old age >scc in s incapa ble 
— there would be a roar of thunder, a 
flash| and he would be off/' 

When in 190-1 Paul Elmer More called 
Yeats_‘ .ad ecadent without moral degenera^ 
Uon” he made a perLine nt nKgprvnfmrL 
During the period of the ’nineties most of 
those companions of the Cheshire Cheese^ 
with whom Yc^ “hung roses riotously” in 
London — Wilde> Do^raon, Francis Thomp- 
son and Lionel Johnson — were dying off at 
an al arming rate. Yeats himseff suffered 
a violent siclcness and long period of r ecupe r- 
aJioiL Ilis poetry, too, becomes more and 
more decadent; having lost the first lyric 
impulse, he began refining away his art. The^ 
poems in The Wind Among the Ree ds (1809 ) 
axe on lE^^oIe inferior to his earlier ver se ; 
''anT^dcavor ‘To capture so me high impal- 
pable mood in a net of obsciue images. ” He 
revises his play, The Shodoioy Waters, some 
twenty-odd Limes, and this incessant revision 
and dissatisfaction reveal that Yeats, like 

( 13 ) 
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Keats with his Uyjimoriy had reached a 
poetic impasse. Shortly after the turn of the 
century one may date the death of still 
another of the jin de aihch decadents — 
Willy Yeats. 

As a matter of fact, the requiem services 
were actually held — a typically Irish mock- 
keening scene — and arc recorded gleefully 
by (Jcorge Rloore in his Hail and FarewelL^^ 
According to Moore, Yeats walked into the 
National Library one afternoon and met 
John Eglinton. Eglintou ib now repeating to 
a group of Dublin writers the conversation; 
‘'He told me he was collecting his writing 
for a complete edition, a library edition in 
^n or twelve volumes. . . . He said jo me 
Ah that style! I made it iny;self.*^ 


' AJE has said that aTvterary movement con- 



* Moore remarks, if the group was not really 
sorry that Yeats’s inspiration was declining, 
they were genuinely interested to discover 
the cause of it. All of Yeats’s utterances on 
the subject of style are repeated. AE sug- 
gests that his sepch for a conscious style < 
ruined his art, but Gogarty, or someone else 
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present, replies that he has no style, neither 
bad nor good, for he lias ceased writing. 
Finally Moore himself turns to Art^r , 
Sycmns and pronounces sentence: ‘'Ilis in- 
spiration is at an end, for he talks about how 
^ he is going to write.*’ 

George Moore was wrong. The fact that 
Yeats was worried over the problem of style 
was actually to make him a better poet. In 
tor example, we find Y eats writing, 
am trying to put a less dream- hurthened 
Yhto ^iny work.” Moore’s criticism of 
Yeats’s early work is, on the other hand, 
quite acute. He noticed the contrast be-^ 
tween the ‘*dream-burthened will” of the 
poetry and the actual Yeats, the man oi 
intellect who vanquished Moore himself at. 
many a Dublin dinner-table. This contrast* 
leads Moore to what is a just and incigive 
criticism of the bulk of Y'eats’s earl y p oetry: 

Yeats is thinner in his writings than in hisy 
talk; very little of himself gets into his litera- 
ture — very littlA nf njin gf>h in^ ftwiiigr tn file 
r estriction ^, nf ; wn d these seemed to 
have crept closer in Rosa Alchemica ( 1897 ) in- ’ 
spiring me to prophesy one day to Symons that 
Yeats would lose himself in Mallarmi, whom he’ 
^had never read.^* 


II 

THE CHANGE IN STYLE 

The rhetorician would deceive his 
^ neighbors, ^ 

The sentimentalist himself; while art 
Is but a vision of reality* < 

— Ego D<m{nu9 Tuus 

XuE secret of all style is ^successful com- 
" [^miiaicai iom It is sign ol work well do^ , 
a certain energy of precision and move- 
ment/* Hence the value of style varies 
directly with the poet^s abilitjr to unite 
within it all the strands of his personality. 

X perfec ted st yle wi]L allQ . w -t hft a - rtist - Jn play 
with all masks^ sound all not es; emotion and 
intellect ru n ning together in perfect 

In this sense the achievement of a style is 
the perfection of a poet’s art, and Yeats’s 
constant preoccupation with this problem, al- 
though a subject for ridicule in Dublin, was 
essential to his growth as an artist. The 
amazing thing is that he triumphed over 
most insuperable obstacles--^ that he evolve<^ 
from a Celtic Pre-Raphaelibe, wallowing in 
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.the backwash of the Romantic Movemea t> 
to a modern poet of commanding stature j 

For the explanation of Yeats’s early de- 
velopment is historical. The whole fin de 
Steele movement was a reaction against Dar- 
winian natoali&m^ ag ainst the conclusions 
implicit in scientific materialism. Yeats him- \ 
self tells us that he hated Victorian scienc e 1 
— Huxley and Tyndall — with “ a monkish 
hate/’ and its counterpart in art, Bastien- 
Lepage’s “clownish peasant staring with 
vacant eyes at her great boots/’ fared no 
better. He was fond of quoting Paul Ver- 
laine on Tennyson’s In Memoriam^ t hat 
“ when Tennyson should have been broken- 
hearted, he had many reminiscences.” The 
art-for-art’s-sake devotees set out to purify 
poeby of all that was not poetry, and in- 
cidentally of much that was. Th ese apostle s 
of^ater dedded, over t heir bash ^ph 
bl ack coffee at the Vhesttire Cheese, that 
they were against “the political eloquence 
^ of Swinburne, the psychological curiosity 
of BroTyning, and the poetical diction of_ 
everybody/* 

Looking backwards to the decade of The 
Yettoio ^ooh we today are prone to be a 
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trifle condesceuding, dismissing it with, one 
word — Decadence. But more than half of 
the artistic principles of Pater> Oscar Wilde 
and Willy Yeats are based on acute percep- 
tion and common sense. The invasion of 
science into the realm of art had already pro- 
ceeded too farj resulting in the journalistic, 
barren style of such English writers as the 
early Shaw and Wells. "We soon hear Synge, 
who was no decadent, protesting against 
Ibsen and Zola, describing the reality of 
life in joyless and pallid words.” Yeats 
realized this, but his own reaction was un- 
fortunately in the opposite extreme. Hence 
a valid criticism of the bulk of his early work 
points to his f assumptions about thej 
nature of poetry j^eat s*s early po etry suffers 
from a com pet e of inteWectual content.! 
and myariablv borders on sentimental ea- l 
capism, as in The Stolen Child: 

Come away, 0 human child I 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand, 

Por the world’s more full erf weeping 
than you can understand. 

The Lake Isle oj Inrmjree^ The Song of 
Fergus, and When You are Old reveal the 
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other general defects of the poems of the 
early period — over-charged color, tradi - 
tional metaphors, obvious, alh p ervading 
rhythm> unconscious di*ama — all defec ts 
inherited from the Romantic Movement. A 
poem is to be a supernal loveliness, luiling 
Tnind a. walcing imtipfi. T he later 
Yeats is to describe his own development a s 
one in artistic sincority. At this time he wap 
but one of the last Romaniics^ho chose lor 
theme “ .traditional loveliness^” or longed 

For old, unhappy, far-off things. 
aS 3 batties iong -a ao .- ^ 

At thb point, rather than define precisely 
the change in style that is to take place, it is 
perhaps better to see it in action. One poem 
from In the Seven Woods (1904) sounds a dis^ 
cordant note in the prevailing Yeatsian at- 
mosphere of the volume. We find the poet 
hinting that 

A line will take xis hours maybe . . . 

tiie first sign that the creation without toil 
of the earlier poems is diaappearmg. Tiit 
poem proceeds with an attack on < 

. , , the noisy set * 

Of bankers, sehoohnasters, and clerg 3 rmen 
The martyrs call the world. 

( 19 ) 
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Here for the first time we find actual speech 
rhythms, the language really used by men. 
But then the poet falls back into the old, ac- 
customed grooves, articulating sweet sounds 
together* The rhythm becomes smooth- 
flowing, the imagery blurred, a twilight mood 
descends upon the reader: 

We sal grown quiet at the name of love; 

Wc saw the la&t embers of daylight die. 

And in the Ircmbliug blue-green of the sky 
A moon, worn as if it had been a shell 
Washed by timers waters as they rose and fell 
About the stars and broke in days and years* 

1 had a thought for no one’s but your ears: 
That you were beautiful and that 1 strove 
To love you in the old high way of love; 

That it had all seemed happy, and yet we’d 
grown 

As weary-hearted as that hollow moon, 

i^his poem {Adam*s Curse) has a two-fold 
significance: the introduction^ of the accents 
living speech, stri pped of poetic djetjon , 
n the short lines quoted; and the halt-con- 
a ealed punch i n the last line of the poem. 
*]When the Romantic Poet discovers that the 
^oon is hollow, he has reached an impasse — 
he can no longer write in the old high way of 
love* 


THE CHANGE IN STYLE 


If the readers of Adames Curse felt uneasy 
at this new, harsher note in Yeats, it was 
probably dismissed as a moment’s vagary, 
a wandering from the beaten path. Few 
could have suspected its significance as 
pivotal point in Yeats’s poetry. For with the 
publication of The Oreen Helmet in 1910, a 
remarkable thing has occurred. There is no 
doubt now as to which way the wind blows.,^ 
Lines like the following must have had the) 
effect of an exploding bombshell amongf 
whole bevies of Yeats-devoiees: 

Why should 1 blame her that she hUed my days 
With misery, or that she would of late 
Have taught to ignorant men most violent ways 
Or hurled the little streets upon the great, 

Had they but courage equal to desire? , . . 

One turns the page and finds the style even 
more arrogant and assertive, the rhythm 
bold, provocative and harsh: 

. . . My curse on plays , 
That have to be set up in fifty ways ‘ , 

On the day’s war with every knave and dolt. 
Theatre business, management of men. 

^ I swear before the dawn comes round agairr 
rU find the stable and pqjOi out the bolt* 

Even the titles of the poems ate indicative 
of the new tealistic moodi The Fascinaiim of 
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Whales Dijficuli, A Drinldng Song, and On 
'Bearing that the Shidenis of our New Vni- 
versUy Have Joined the Agitation Against 
Immoral Literature, 

There are three major factors which go far 
toward explaining the apparently complete 
about-face in Yeats’s poetic technique.^^ 
We have already noticeTCTeorge Moore~re- 
marking that very little of the real Yeats ; 
succeeded iu getting into his early writing> 
and it is to biography that we must look for 
an explanation of the change that has come 
^over the poetry. Fortunately, Yeats him- 
self helps us here, both iu the published prose 
of this second period (1904-1910), and also 
iu extracts from a diary kept in 1909, and 
recently published. I draw on the prose as 
well as the poetry of this period, for Yeats’s 
prose is certainly the most valuable commen- 
tary by a poet on his own art since Cole* 
ridge’s Biographia lAteraria and the letters 
of John Keats. 

The first factor in the change, although 
the most obvious, is also perhaps the most 
important — the poet was growing older. 
T. S. Eliot has remarked that a poet runs 
into most difficulties after the age of twenty- 
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five.^ Yeats was now in his thirties, and in 
1908 published his Collected Works. It is 
signiOcant that Romantic poets like Keats 
and Shelley died young, or, as in Words- 
worth*s case, should have. (Che young man 
can exploit his native genius without worry- 
ing over-much about ideas! But the unbind- 
ing of youth’s dreamy Iom raises pertinent 
questions. Even Keats, shortly before his 
death, was becoming perplexed with his 
Tlyperion, much in the same manner as was 
Yeats with his play The Shadowy WcUerst, 
We know that Keats, who in early youth 
longed for “a life of sensations rather than 
ol thoughts,” later came to admit that “ a n 
e xtensive knowledge is needful to tliinkin g 
nfeonle.” and that “poetr y, is. not_.so fine a 
T hing as philosop|iv .” ^ One can only specu- 
late as to the probable effect of .Keats’s 
rapidly' m aturing Jntelleni^ 

But with the parallel case of Yeats, as also 
with Goethe, we can see the^process proceed | 
to completion. ‘It is a study in the exfolia- 
tion of stylfe, a transition from the profuse- 
ness of Romantic dream-poetry to a highly 
premeditated art — almost classical in its 
bareness of imagery, sharp outline, and clear- 
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cut thought-pattern. Yeats’s "whole life has 
been spent m eliminating the poetic from his 
veise, or rather his early artificially induced 
poeticality.” 

My mention of Goethe brings us to the 
second factor which hag a direct bearing on 
the genesis of the new style. Yeats, like 
Goethe before him, was drawn away from 
his self-chosen vocation of lonely subjective 
artist by tlie pressure of public affairs — in 
Yeats’s case the practical difficulties con- 
nected with launching the Abbey Theatre 
and keeping the players on the boards (c/. 
ante p. 21). The descent from the Ivory 
Tower — or Alchemical Temple — into the 
hurly-burly of modem Dublin made Yeats a 
public figure, and to be a public figure in the 
Dublin of that time "it was as necessary to 
carry the heart upon the sleeve as the tongue 
in the cheek.” “ 

Yeats had always nursed the ambition to 
play with hostile minds as Hamlet had 
played, and now to avoid the brickbats — 
literary and political — of those turbulent 
days, he ass umed a deOnite r61e. exploiting 
his natind^strionic tendermies. At first a 
d^e^ive alter "public posturing, 
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Even casual readers of Yeats’s poetry will 
observe that he leturns constantly to 
ponder, 

Does the imagination dwell the most 
Upon a woman won or woman lost'* 


This is a rhetorical question — the answer is 
known to all of us. In his youth Yeats felt 
that 

If I am sincere and make my language nat- 
ural ... I shall, if good or bad luck make my 
life mtero&tmg, be a great poet; foi it will no 
longer be a matter oi literature at all,®* 


Yeats met this bad luck sooner than he 
expected Apparently his passionate at- 
tachment to his Laura was returned “with 
scarce a pitying look,” or what is perhaps 
worse, she regarded him as a friend. The 
woman of Yeats’s love-poetry was no dream 
woman, she was as real as Dante’s Beatrice. 
Maud Gonne was that rare, queenly type of 
passionate woman^ a Deirdre or an Irish 
Jeanne d’Arc. The most handsome woman 
in Ireland, some regarded her as the reigning 
beauty of Europe; to Yeats she was the most 
beautiful woman in the world, a reincarna- 
tion of Homer’s paragon. The classical 
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symbolism is peculiarly appropriate. Many 
years later, Tvlien writing A Vision (19^5) 
Yeats, ostensibly describing Helen o£ Troy, 
bas still in bis mind’s eye the image of 
Maud Gonne: 

Here are bom those women most touching 
in their beauty. Helen was of this phase; and she 
comes before the mind’s eye elaborating a deli- 
cate personal discipline, as though she would 
make her whole life an image of a unified anti- 
thetical energy. While seeming an image of 
softness and quiet, she draws perpetually upon 
glass with a diamond.^ 

Yeats proposed several times to Maud 
Gonne, and she refused him on eminently 
practical groimds — he was a poet and she 
was a revolutionary. In Yeats’s own terms 
of the inevitable conflict between the artist 
and “on age of reasons and purposes,” any 
marriage would have ended in mutual in- 
compatibility- According to Yeats, Maud 
Gonne insisted that she must marry ^‘some 
poor lout^’ in the Nationalist Mov^eni 
(one suspects the term is Yeats’s own).’® 
She later married Colonel Macbrii^ e, who was 
executed during The Trouble. Yeats spoils 
what is otherwise his finest occasional poem, 
Easier by still referring to Macbride as 
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a “drunken, vainglorious lout” — the one 
distinct note of sour grapes in his poetry. 
One can admire Yeats as an artist while 
sympathizing with Maud Gonn e as a wonia n, 
particularly when she writes to her poet- 
suitor: 

Ah yes, you are happy without me, because 
you make beautiful poetry out of what you call 
your unhappiness and you are happy in that. 
Marriage would be such a dull atfair. Poets 
should never marry. The world should thank 
mo for not marrying you.’’^ 

^Lips only sing when they cannot kiss. 
Yeats and Maud Gonne went their separate 
ways. Years later, when the performance of 
Sean 0*Casey*s The Plow and the Stare was 
broken up by another Abbey riot (1927), 
William Butler Yeats stood on the stage 
shouting “Long live Ireland and freedom of 
expression** for a play he didn’t particu- 
larly like, while outside marched resolute 
Irish Republican pickets, led by a sixty- 
five-year-old shrill-voiced firebrand — Maud 
Gonne. Here in dramatic fashion was being 
enacted virtually the last act of the drama of 
modem Ireland, with Yeats and his erst- 
while phoenix as protagonists. 
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I have been analyzing the poems of The 
Green Helmet and Responsibilities (1007- 
1914) in terms of the appearance of a new 
style, llie poems into which, the Maud 
Gonne motif of ‘^returned but unrequited 
love” enters {A Woman Homer Sung, Re- 
conciliation, and When Helen lAved) are in 
general superior artistically to the other 
short poems. But as end piece to the work 
of this transition period, Yeats appends a 
poem which is at once a de.scriplion and an 
actual example of the new style toward 
which he is working: 

A Coat 

I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it. 

Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they'^d wrought it. 

Song, let them take it. 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking n^ed. 
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I have no speech but symbol, the 
pagan speech 1 made amid the dreams 
of youth. 

In emphasizing the breach between the 
earlier and the later work of Yeats, one is 
apt to convey the impression that the poet’s 
first thirty years were all spent wandering 
aimlessly down Hodos Chameliontos; and 
that suddenly, some time aroimd 1907, he 
became a new poet. But then we are en- 
countered by the fact that Yeats has been 
&P 51 the beginning a symbolist poet (as Mr. 
Wilson demonstrates in AxeVs Castl^, and 
that in this respect there is an ^de rlyin g 
continuity iu Yeats’s poetry. Since I intend 
to discuss the later poetry in terms of its 
symbolism, it is important to attempt a 
definition of that rather ambiguous critical 
term. Although the poetry of Yeats's ma- 
turity stems partly from the symbolist 
theories he and others expounded in the 
’nmeties, his later symbolism is in reality 
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almost an altogether different thing. One 
still speaks of the symbolism of Yeats’s later 
poetry, but it is a far cry from Jin de sihcle 
S^boUsme, 

i^One finds Yeats as early as 1897 remarking 
“the Symbolical movement . . . is the 
only movement that is saying new things.” 
He was then fresh from those discussions in 
Paris with men like Verlaine, although he 
apparently never met Mallarm6, the high 
priest of the Symbolist Movement/^® Poetry 
i.s to be a distillation, the essence of imper- 
sonal beauty; the poet “captures some high 
impalpable mood in a net of obscure im- 
agesA^® All is suggestion — “le sugg6rer, 
voM le rSve- C’est le parfait usage de ce 
mystere qui constitue le symbole.” ^^^JThe 
Symbolists were not concerned with ideas 
but were partakers at the banquet of moods. 
The precise shading in color, the correct 
musical rh3rthm, and a limited poetic vo- 
cabulary were all part of the Symbolist 
technique; but the private symbol — the 
more private the better^ — was the pihe de 
rSsistance. MaUann^’s inBuence accounts 
for an occasional horrible green parrot or 
dark leopard in Yeats’s poetiy. 
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The esoteric Bature of the poetry of the 
French Symbolistes soon led Yeats to 
abandon their obscurantist technique for 
more fruitful fields. lie still believed in the 
magic of the symbol, but was seeking at the 
same time a more coherent body of tradi- 
tional symbols when he fortunately looked 
homeward toward Ireland. Now wc find in 
his poetry a Druid symbolism that is less 
arbitrary: Avalon, the silver apples of the 
moon, Fergus with his brazen car, the valley 
of the Black Fig, the wood-woman whose 
lover was changed to a blue-eyed hawk — all 
have a meaning derived from Irish mythol- 
ogy. The hound with one red ear, for ex- 
ample, symbolizes eternal pursuit of au 
impossible goaL^® Here was a world in which 
Irishmen at least knew their way around, 
and we must not forget that at this point 
(1895-1904) Yeats was in search of an Irish 
audience, an audience which never read 
Ma}larm4 or Rimbaud. 

Here, however* I disagree with those 
critics ^ 0 , like Ectound Wilson,^® maintain 
that Yeats's symbolism was imported from 
^inkled with Pater, and planted 
in Yeats was writing in the English 
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language, and would hardly have neglected 
the most important symbolist of them all — 
William Blake. We know that Yeats spent 
four years editing the Prophetic Books (1889- 
1893) and thus steeped his mind in Blake’s 
world of the imagination. His poetry of the 
’nineties is as close to Blake as it is to any 
contemporary literary movement. Such 
symbols as the Secret Rose, the Little Red 
Pox and the Sailing Seven have been bor« 
rowed directly. And the jialvc rhythms, the 
short four-line stanza-form of the Songs oj 
hinoconce and Experience make their reap- 
pearance in The Rose and The Wind Among 
the Reeds. Another parallel trait is, as one 
critic points out, a disregard for material 
distinctions between classes of things in the 
world — “virgins and lambs and worms and 
stones and stars are all equally likely to be 
sighing or singing or weaving a shadowy 
cloak.” In one of Yeats’s latest poems one 
still finds echoes of Blake in the refrain 

Sang a hone upon the shore. 

Yeats is always closer to Blake than to 
MallarmS. TMien he speaks of Symbolism in 
his Essays he is tlunking usually of Blake^s 
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Tiger or Sunflower, or “0 Rose thou art 
sick/' The symbol as we find it in Blake 
differs from the ‘‘metaphors detached from 
their subjects”^® of the Ji7i de aiecle Sym- 
bolistes. It has meaning. And it differs from 
the traditional metaphor, or simile, in that 
the analogy between symbol and thing sym- 
bolized holds at more than one point. As a 
perfect example of what Yeats meant at 
this time by an emotional symbol we find 
him quoting and commenting on his favorite 
lines in Burns: 

The white moon is setting behind the white 
wave, 

And Time is setting with me, 0 ! 

Take away from these lines the whiteness of the 
moon and of the waves, whose relation to the set- 
ting of Time is too subtle for the intellect, and 
you lake away from them their beauty. But, 
when all are together, moon and wave and white- 
ness and setting Time and. the lost melancholy 
cry* they evoke an emotion which cannot be 
evoked by any other arrangement of color and 
sounds and forms.^^ 

In the poems from 1910 onward we find 
Yeats speaking more and more in a new 
symbolic language. Gone are the green eyes 
of the dark leopards of the moon. The Celtic 
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mytliology has also eiLlier been laid aside or> 
exhausted, for in the ’nineties even the Irish 
symbolism had been intentionally vague, 
free from ‘‘contaminating ideas.” Yeats had 
certainly found the poetry of ideas in his 
master, Blake, but was sidetracked by the 
ignis faiuuit of his youth — the pure poetry 
of the art-for-art’s-sake moveineut. Now, in 
Th$ Magi and The Dolh, we find the Blakean 
^ fusion of emotion with intellect, with this 
clifFerencc’ because Blake was a true mystic, 

\ his poetiy has a certain aura of timelessness, 
whereas Yeats always writes with one eye 
i on his own times. He plunders the past for’ 
I symbols, but he uses them as a touchstone 
^ to apply to the present, 
j Those enraged dolls, for example, are more 
than dolls in a doll-maker’s house. At first 
sight what we have is a dramatic lyric with 
a symbolic but hidden meaning. One then 
reads The Magi and comprehends th^ sig- 
nificance of its companion poem and the 
skillful use of counterpoint. The dolls be- 
come assembly-line automatons, living in the 
doll-house of modern civilization, which is, 
in Blake^a terms, something other than 
human life.” (Quoted by Yeats, Pla^s and 
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Co7dTOVcrsief>^ p. 98.) The wife of the doll- 
maker has given birth to a child, a noisy and 
filthy thing. This creative impudence is a 
disgrace to the dolls and to their producer, 
the doll-maker So the mother apologizes — 
‘‘my dear, O dear, it was an accidmt Over 
against this scene we have the Magi, com- 
plementary forms of those enraged dolls, 
the wisemeu of the East : 

. . . hoping lo find once more 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 

The uncontrollable mysLery on the bestial floor. 

By combining the t radition ^ symbol 
Magi with his own crea1Lion,^lje^^^!HSii 
?oats plays oirin a jpgRtragf, 

the granSeur " ol the past against Our own ag^ 
ofhoflow^em “ 

The Magi 

Now as at all times X can see in the mind’s eye, 

In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied 
ones 

Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten 
stones. 

And all their helms of silver hovering side by side. 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once 
more, 

Being by Calvary’s tmbulcnce unsatisfied. 

The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor 
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The Dolls 

A doll in the doll-makerS house 
Looks at the cradle and bawls* 

‘That is an msull to us ’ 

But the oldest of all the d^lls, 

Who had seen, being kept for show, 
Genciations of his sort, 

Outscreams the whole shelf ‘Although 
There*s not a man con report 
Evil of this place, 

The man and the woman bring 
Ilithei, to our disgiacc, 

A noisy and hlihy thing.' 

^teafrug lum fpmu and stretch 
The doll-maker's wife is aware 
Her husband has licard the wretch. 

And crouched by the arm ot his chair. 

She murmers into his car, 

Head upon shoulder leant' 

‘My dear, my dear, 0 dear. 

It was an accident’ 

Here we have thesymboliat technique lunc* 
tioning at its very best: its irony, its im- 
aginative power, and above all the subtle 
play of overtone and suggestion. Have 
the mother and child of the doll-maker’s 
house any relation to that other mother 
with her child in the manger — the bestial 
floor? And surely traditional Christianily 
has ** dwindled to a box of toys,” for 
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are not even the Magi unsatisfied by 
Calvary’s turbulence? At the same time 
one notes they are described as “hope- 
ful ” The strength of the dramatic lyric, 
as Day Lewis observes, lies in its manifold 
implications.^® 

The symbolism of this middle period of 
Yeats’s work differs from the earlier unicorns 
and Druid moons in that it becomes a direct 
approach to experience rather than an escape 
into Tir-nan-oge, never-never land. When 
Mr. I, A. Richards accuses Yeats of retiring 
behind black velvet curtains and “making 
a violent repudiation not merely of current 
civilization but of life itself,” I confess I am 
puzzled. And when he goes on to add that 
“Yeats’s sensibility is a development off the 
main track and it is this which seems to 
make it minor poetry in a sense in which Mr- 
Hardy’s best work and T. S. Eliot’s The 
Wasteland are major poetry,” one wonders 
whether it is Mr. Yeats or Mr. Richards who 
is the “pathetic spectacle.” The best answer 
1 can make to Mr. Richards is to discuss the 
poetry on his own terms — repudiation of 
current civilization and of life itself. Are the 
two necessarily sjmonymous? And how» 
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save by suicide, does one repudiate life 
itself? 

The poem The Fisherman is at once a 
statement and an embodiment of that “stem 
color and that delicate line” which is now 
Yeats’s secret discipline. The poem has 
three distinct movements. The poet first 
sees the fisherman in the mind's eye, a study 
in gray — gray place on a hill, gray Conne- 
mara cloth, gray dawn. Note the deliberate 
climbing effect of the rhytlun, the accent 
falling on bare, monosyllabic words. Then 
comes a sharp shift in emphasis, the intro- 
duction of the leitmotif \ 

To write for my own race 

And the reality. 

The thought and meter quicken, the tone 
now becomes haughty, scornful, arrogant, 
for the scene has shifted to Dublin — that 
blind, bitter town. Yeats in a dozen lines re- 
counts the hectic turmoil, the drawn battles 
and the hatreds of the years of his youth — 
the Parnell controversy, the riots over 
Synge^s Playboy^ the re]ection of Sir Hugh 
Lane^s pictures by the Municipal Galleiy, 
etc.: 
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The beating down of tlie wise 
And great art beaten down. 

Then, in a remarkable transition, Yeats 
drops the jerky, bombastic accents for still 
another rhythm — at first a reversion to the 
slow, meditative lines of the opening stanza, 
then a gradual quickening of the thought, a 
holding up of the rhythmic beat, a short 
pause before the climax, and the poem rides 
out quickly to its resolution in the last line: 

. . . Before I am old 
I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 
And passionate os the dawn. 

The Fisherman 

Although 1 can see him still. 

The freckled man who goes 
To a grey place on a hill 
In grey Connemara clothes 
At dawn to cast his files 
IPs long since I began 
To call up to the eyes 
This wise and simple man. 

All day Fd looked in the face 
What I had hoped 'twould be 
To write for my own race 
And the reality^ 

The living men that I hate, 

The dead man that I loved, 

ThQ craven man in his seat, 
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The msolcnt unreproved. 

And no knave brought to book 
Who has won a drunken cheer. 

The witty man and his joke 
Aimed at the commonest ear, 

The clever man who cries 
The catch-cries of the clown. 

The beating down of the wise 
And great Art beaten down. 

Maybe a twelvemonth since, 

Suddenly I began. 

In scorn of this audience. 

Imagining a man. 

And his sun-frccklcd face. 

And grey Connemara cloth. 

Climbing up to a place 
Where stone is dark under froth, 

And the down-turn of his twist 
When the flies drop in the stream; 

A man who does not exist, 

A man who i& but a dream; 

And cried, ‘Before I am old 
I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 
And passionate as the dawn.^ 

We realize that this is the poem as cold and 
passionate as the dawn, and that the Fisher- 
man — the man who is but a dream — is 
f that ideal audience toward which the poet 
now directs his thought. 

This search for an audience is no idle 
quest. Yeats, some time after IDIO, with- 
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drew from the turmoil of public affairs, but 
many battles had left wounds, bitter 
memories: 

Out of Ireland have we come 

Great hatred, little room.” 

Irish writers like Synge, and later Joyce, 
could ignore the mob; but Yeats*s fanatic 
heart raged at the Philistine — the middle- 
class morality of Paddy and Paudeen. Ilis 
peculiar intellectual honesty, plus at times a 
commendable pugnacity, urged Yeats con- 
stantly to defend the integrity of an artist 
in a coimtry where politics was almost an art 
in itself. He was a follower of that tine old 
Fenian, John O’Leary, who had said “there 
are things a man must not do to save a na- 
tion,’* and to Y'eats one of those things was 
to write second-rate literature, as Tom 
Moore had done, glorifying “convivial Ire- 
land of the traditional smile and tear.” 
Yeats broke with the sentimentalists, lit- 
erary and political. From the lecture plat- 
form he would infuriate his audience by 
sneering at 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly today. . . 
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To most Irishmen this was sacrilege, and 
I'eats gradually became one of the best- 
hated figures in Dublin. He had a few 
chosen friends and many enemies; his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies helped to make more 
enemies of those who should have been his 
friends. By 1910, then, when it appeared 
that Yeats had shot his bolt in poetry, and 
had been defeated in the public imbroglio, 
there was almost general rejoicing. Yeats 
had apparently abandoned Caihleen ni 
Houlihan, and Ireland was no longer in- 
terested. He became in the public eye his 
own weather-worn marble Triton among the 
streams. 

The Great War confirmed Yeats's con- 
viction of the isolation of the artist in so- 
ciety. While other poets wrote stirring war 
poems, Y^eats maintained a deliberate si- 
lence.®^ During this period, when few people 
read poetry and fewer still read Yeats, the 
latter was pmnstakingly analyzing his own 
shortcomings and forming a conception of 
the rdle of the artist which would resolve his 
own personal dilemma. Although it seemed 
at the time even to his friends that Yeats 
was wandering wmica aU&itia hmae^ 
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abandoning the muse for metaphysics, 
poetry for prose, he emerged from his intel- 
lectual questionings a more mature and bet- 
ter poet.^5 ® gi’opiiig toward a new 

conception of the basis of style in the Essays 
of 19l5-lQl7y as he comes more and more to 
regard all art as an escape from personality.®® 
The result is the formulation of tlie doctrine 
of the Mask. We had already seen Yeats 
moving in this direction in the poem The 
Fisherman^ tor the fisherman became a sym- 
bol — an objective correlative — of an aus- 
tere, impersonal art^ Years later Yeats is 
remembering this poem when he writes: 

As I look backw^ard upon my own writing, I 
take pleasure alone in those verses where it seems 
to me I have found something hard and cold, 
some articulation of the image, which is the 
opposite of all that I am in my daily life, and all 
that my country is.“ 

Now, in Ego Dommus Tuns (1917), Yeats 
becomes more explicit. He had noted long 
before the apparent paradox in the life of 
an artist and in his work. John Synge, a 
silent, gentle, meditative man, filled his 
plays mth voluble daredevils, with laugh- 
ing, ecstatic violence; while Walter Landor, 
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in real life a man of demoniac passion, infuses 
his verse with a marmoreau calm. William 
Morris, a “happy, busy, most irascible 
man,” describes in his pdetry dim color and 
pensive emotion, following an indolent 
Muse. Yeats himself displays this duality: 
all gentleness and love in his early poetry, 
he was quite otherwise at the dinner-table 
or in conversation. With quite remarkable 
insight, Yeats now attempts an explanation 
of this anomaly in terms of split personality; 

Hic. And yet 

The chief imagination of Christendom, 

Dante Alighien, so utterly found himself 
That he has made that hollow face of his 
More plain to the mind’s eye than any face 
But that of Christ. 

llle: And he did find himself 

Or was the hunger that had made it hollow 
A hunger for the apple on the bough 
Most out of reach? and is that spectral image 
The man that Lapo and that Guido knew? 

1 think he fashioned from his opposite 
An image that might have been a stony face 
Staring upon a Bedouin’s horse-hair roof 
From doored and windowed cliff, or half- 
upturned 

Among the coarse grass and the camel-dung. 
He set his chisel to the hardest atone. 

Being mocked by Guido for his lecherous life 
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Derided and deriving, driven out 
To climb the stair and eat that bitter bread, 
He found the unpersuadable justice, he found 
The most exalted lady loved by a man. 

This concept of the Mask is itself a symbol 
y • a symbol of self-imposed objectivity — 
>f the subjection of the Romantic Will to a 
more severe discipline, preserving at the 
same time ‘‘the passion that is exultation 
,and the negation of the will,” It enables 
of eats the individualist to speak with an 
Wthority that seems actually to transcend 
the individual personality. He is the one 
modern poet who can sustain the grand man- 
ner without artificial inflation or rhetoric: 

\ Turning and turning in the 'widening gyreX 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre camiot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity,®* 

Another secret of the stern beauty of 
much of his poetry now is his perfection of 
the emotional symbol, particularly in the 
poems written during the trying times of 
Civil WarjJ 
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The bees build in llic crevices 
Of loosening masonry, and there 
The mother birds bring grubs and flics. 

My wall is loosening; honey-bees. 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 

As with so much of Yeats’s best poetry, this 
piece had its origin in an actual occurrence.*^** 
the poet has invested the traditional 
symbol of the honey-bee (industry, fertility, 
harmony) , and the Irish stare (hatred, 
violence, sterility) with a universal signifi- 
cance; the loosening masonry becomes tlie 
crumbling walls of civilization. In another 
poem we hear of ‘^brazen hawks,*’ with ^‘in- 
numerable clanging wings that have put out 
the moon,” ® and find that Y’eats has a 
“ring with a hawk and butterfly on it, to 
symbolize the straight road of logic, and so 
of mechanism, and the crooked road of in- 
tuition* for wisdom is a butterfly and not a 
gloomy bird of prey.” Sometimes the sym- 
bol has an intentionally mysterious aspect 
— the "rude beast” that “slouqhes toward 
Bethlehem to be born,” or those “indignant 
desert birds.” One notices that, reflecting 
the chaos of the times, these ^mboI&J^:gi(li 
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Yeats epitomizes this mood in that wonder- 
ful line from his Civil War poem 

Vengeance on the murderers of Jacques Molay* 

When Yeats turns to the intellectual or 
more abstract symbol, he has less success. 
The hawks, beasts and insolent fiends 
present no problem of communication. They 
carry an emotional cliarge. It adds little to 
one’s appreciation of the poem, for example, 
to know that Jacques Molay “was a mur- 
dered Grand Master of the Templars, and 
that the cry of vengeance had been incor- 
porated into the ritual of certain Masonic 
societies of the eighteenth century, and fed 
class hatred.” But when we come to such, 
poems as The Phases of ike Moon, and more 
f particularly The Double Vision of Michael 
Robartes, we find an arbitrary and certainly 
incoherent symbolism, | 'Whal, for example, 
is the average intelligent reader to make of 
that weird dance in The Double Vision? 

This half-read wisdom of demonic images 
has a certain beauty, but the symbolism 
simply fails to come Lesser poets can 
take refuge behind obscurity, but when 
Yeats fails to communicate, there are dif- 
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ferent reasons. When he appends to these 
two poems the note “To some extent I wrote 
these poems as a text for exposition/’ I feel 
this explains w h y The Phas es 
such a ba d poem. The .sym bolism has^^n 
dragged in^SLat, k?Lst^Ut.on fesa.mthqjit. 
Yeats, whose “virtues are the definitions of 
the analytic mind,” is to overcome the diffi- 
culties encountered in the poems of this 
period.Qn The Tower (19S8) and The WincU 
ing Stair (1933) we find a successful, organic 
fusion of thought and emotion within the 
symbpy Tl’he remarkable thing was that 
Yeats, already in his late ’fifties when the 
poems of the early 19^0’s were written, re- 
served his triumph for old ag e. Had he 
ceased writing at this time, and been content 
to be a sixty-year-old, smfiing, public man, 
we could sympathize with his impatient 
younger critics, Auden and MacNeice: 

Item, we leave the phases of the moon 

To Mr* Yeats to rode his bardic sleep.® 

The phases of the moon, however, make 
their reappearance in Yeats’s later poetiy 
under more auspicious stars. 
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PUBLICATION OF A VISION 

It is of much, more importance for 
us to have experience than to have 
philosophies. Plato has said that if 
there be any Gods they certainly do 
not philosophize. — AE 

Althovou Yeats was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1 923, considerable time elapsed be- 
fore his next volujne of verse — T/ie Tower — 
was published iu 1928. Before one can dis- 
cuss this later poetry, however, it is neces- 
sary to turn to Yeats’s most important prose 
work, A Vision^ which he wrote and pub- 
lished privately (1925) during intervals be- 
tween his poetic labors. This book is not 
only the most difficult of Yeats's writings, 
but is also, to many critics, his most signifi- 
cant. A product of his maturity, it is to be 
regarded as a summation and integration of 
all the various strands of his philosophy, 
most of which has been scattered through 
his earlier prose essays. 1 have said this book 
is difficult, and much of the difficulty arises 
from the problem of belief, Por one never 
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knows just how seriously to lake Yeats’s 
mysticism, and in A Vihioti the supernatural 
element is too important to be overlooked. 

All his life Yeats has wavered between 
mysticism and scepticism. In his youth he 
was fascinated by the doctrines of Madame 
Blavatsky, who believed that there was 
another globe stuck on the earth at the 
North Pole, and that the shape of the earth 
was literally a dumb-bell.®^ At another 
time, he tells us; 

I once vifitited a Cabhalist who spent the day 
trying to look out of the eyes of his canary, and 
he announced at nightfall that oil things had for 
it color hut nothing outline. His method of con- 
templation was probably in error,®® 

This passage is typical of many in Yeats. 
Trances, hypnotism, and all forms of extra- 
sensory perception delight his mind. He 
believes in them “with his imagination,” 
however, for Yeats always leaves a margin 
of doubt for his intellect — “his method of 
contemplation was undoubtedly in error.” 
Yeats so often has his tongue in his cheek 
that one suspects a large amount of mumbo- 
jumbo and pure blarney in his early writings 
on the supernatural* 
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In A Visioriy however, the naysticism de- 
mands more serious attention. We are told 
that the content of the book was revealed 
to Yeals by automatic writing, Communi- 
cators/* workbg ihrougli his wife’s mind 
and later during her sleep,®® What they re- 
veal to Yeats is a highly complicated meta- 
physical system — a fantastic synthesis of 
astrology, psychology, and the Platonic 
year. When Yeats offered to spend what re- 
mained of his life piecing together their 
scattered sentences, the Communicators 
answered, “no, we have come to give you 
metaphors for poetry.” It is as metaphors^ 
for poetry that the Vision is of interest to 
us. Moreover, one suspects that such was 
Yeats’s ulterior motive in writing this 
strange book, for he refers to it later as but 
“a background for my thoughts, a painted 
scene.*’ “ 

If, then, we regard A Vision as a stylistic 
arrangement^ of experience, we can accottoK 
for the gain in self-possession and po^er 
which characterizes the poetry of The Tower 
(1028) and The Winding Stair (1920). In 
the poems of the preceding period, we have 
notiGed, always personal emotion was 
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woven into a general pattern of myth and 
symbol.”/ Now that general pattern has 
come to a sharper focus, for Yeats has more 
confidence in it; and the emotion becomes 
less of a cri de coeur because of its reference 
to a more general external pattern. What 
Yeats has done is to arrive at that “unifi- 
cation of sensibility ” which all modern poets 
iare striving desperately to attain. Being at 
pearl an individualist, he had to create his 
{own system, his own mythology.) Whereas 
r. S. Eliot worked his way back to Chris- 
tianity, and some younger poets today 
espouse Mai'x via Freud, it is characteristic 
of Yeats that he falls back on the phases of 
the moon. 

TMuch of A Vision is concerned with the 
•pnWxefm iSi “persuihlitcy, -pariictliafiy 'm “less 
relation to the artist. Here we find in great 
detail a prose exposition of the doctrine of 
the Mask already expounded in Jtiffo Dominus 
Twis, Briefly, what Yeats does is to^ diYide 
human persSaahty into categories jwh jch 
c orrespond to tfie phases ot the moo n. 
The moon, in itg orbit 
p^se s tfirough^fT^e ntlieight transfpxnia- 
tions- ‘When it is nearest the sun — a symbol 
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oI complete objectivity the mopn itself is 
d^k; ^l en farth est away it is full; b^w^eu 
these two poles the n, occu r Jl>Ye nty -six 
p hases of varyingjiegrees of light and dark- 
n§ss. Yeats uses the full moon as a symbol 
of complete subjectivity, and classifies men 
according as they are predominantly sub- 
jective or objective^ This metaphor is quite 
simple. ^ 

Yeats complicates this pattern, however, 
by inteiweaving a parallel phase — sym- 
bolism applied to history, Western civiliza- 
tion in the Christian era (1-2000 a-b.) passes 
through corresponding periods of subjective 
and objective, and the 2000-year cycle is 
broken up into two sub-cycles of a thousand 
years each. Add to this such terms as 
Daimons, Tinctures, Antithetical, Husks 
and Passionate Bodies, and one is tempted 
to describe A Vision as Yeats himself speaks 
of his Great heel : 

. . > danced on desert sands by mysterious 
dancers who left the traces of their feet to puzzle 
the Caliph c^Bagdad and his learned men.^ 

Behind all the paraphernalia of A Vision 
Yeats is really absorbed in the problem he 
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has wrestled with throughout his life — the 
rei^aUonsh^p of the individual artist to his 
gwn time. From his system it follows that a 
man of one individual phase will very likely 
be born in a different historical phase. Thus 
Shakespeare, a man of phase twenty, falls 
historically into phase sixteen. To a man of 
primaiy (objective) nature (phases twenty- 
two to eight) the ailistic problem is rela- 
tivcly simple. He ffuds his cniotional outlet 
by forgetting himself and plunging into the 
external world. Synge and Rembrandt, for 
example, are men of phase twenty-three — 

This man v ipes his breath from the window- 
pane and lau^s m his delight at all the varied 
scene.’® 

But the antithetical (subjective) man, 
men like Yeats himself, must deliberately 
adopt the Mask, an image of all that is op- 
posite to his daily life, and of all that he 
wishes to become. This conception of Anti- 
Self leads Yeats, a man by nature gregarious, 
argumentative, and given to political propa- 
ganda, to a lonely, austere, impersonal art, 
celebrating in his poetry the fisherman, the 
tower, or the wild swans at Coole. In his 
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own phase, seventeen, he also places Dante, 
Landor and Shelley; the first two have al- 
ready been mentioned iii relation to Ego 
Doviinus TvuSy as men who attained to 
Un i^ o f Being bjl subjecting will to an im- 
personaUmas]^ their art becomes ** a vision 
of reality .” Shelley, with bis passionlorre^ 
forming the world, never resolved the con- 
flict’belween his own subjective personulily 
and external reality. In Yeats’s terms, he 
lacked the visions of Evil; his political ene- 
mies (unlike Byron’s) are monstrous, mean- 
ingless images. Thus much of his poetry, 
fine poet though he was, degenerates into 
rhetoric — “for what is rhetoric but tlie will 
trying to do the work of the imagination? ” 
To prove that Yeats has escaped from Ro- 
mantic frustration, one need only compare 
his lyric “7 saw a staring virgin stand'^ with 
the same theme as handled by Shelley in the 
concluding chorus of 
The most valuable aspect of A 
notThowever, the di^rine of the mask, but 
rather the coher ent symbolic background it 
provides YeaWS poetic imagination. He 
has (idhslifuotecl a system of Inferences which ' 
impart at once a richness of allusion and a 
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compacine&s of phrasing to his later work. 
Whatever one may think of A Vision as a 
philosophical treatise, as a treasure-liouse 
for symbols it is invaluable. 

Tv)o Songs from a Play illustrate the dis- 
tilled intensity of Yeats’s style at its very 
best. 

Two Songs from a Play 
I 

I saw a blaring virgin staml 
Where holy Dionysus died. 

And tear the heart out of his side, 

And lay the heart upon her hand 
And bear that beating heart away; 

And then did all the Muses sing 
Of Magnus Annus in the spring, 

As though God*s death were but a play. 

Another Troy must rise and set, 

Another lineage feed the crow, 

Another Argo’s painted prow 
Drive to a hasbier bauble yet. 

The Homan Empire stood appalled: 

It dropped the reins of peace and war 
When that fierce virgin and her Star 
Out cl the fabulous darkness called. 

n 

Jn pity for man’s darkening thou^t 
He walked that room and issued thence 
In Galilean turbulence; 

The Babylonian starlight brought 
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A fabulous, formless darkness in; 

Odor of blood when Christ was slain 
Made all Platonic tolerance vain 
And vain all Doric discipline. 

Everything that man esteems 
Endures a moment or a day. 
liove^s pleasure drives his love away, 

The painter’s brush consumes his dreams; 
The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 
Exhaust his glory and his might; 

^Wliatever flames upon the night 
iMan’s own resinous heart has fed. 

T he sym bolism is sulEciently obvious to 
guaran^je^ a response m the ave rage in tel- 
ligent reader. At the same lime, there is an 
added subtlety and a depth, of meaning in 
these two poems which require close analysis. 
Yeats here demands of his readers not a 
knowledge of A F ision, but certainly a close 
acquaintance with his thought-symbolism 
as expressed in other poems. By reference 
to A T'fsion, one can work backwards 
and find how closely Yeats follows his own 
thought — that is, what confidence he has in 
his own symbols. ThTmoment described in 
the first poem is the transition from classical 
civilization to the Christian Era — the influx 
of the irrational Dionysiac force upon the 
ordered world of the preceding 2000-year 
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cycle. At the same time the Galilean turbu- 
lence, with its odor of blood, is but a reasser- 
tion of that primary force which had lain 
dormant in the Apollonian culture of the 
West. Christianity is envisaged as a reac- 
tion, the fabulous, formless darkness looming 
up out of the East, from a Babylonian star- 
light (see UnderUanding Poetry^ by Brooks 
and Warren, p. C14, for a more complete 
analysis of these two songs) . 

In Leda and going 

back two thousand years to the miracle 
which ushered in classical civilization — the 
Dove of the Annunciation becomes the 
Swan — 

A Shudder in the loins engenders there 
The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 

The children begotten on Ledaj one remem- 
bersi were Helen and the Gemini, Castor and 
Pollux. From one of her eggs came Love 
and from the other War. Classical civiliza- 
tion runs its allotted course — a predom- 
inantly Western, antithetical culture. Then 
out of the East comes an influx of the pri- 
mary, then the irrational cry — "‘the Babe, 
the Babe is Bom.” The crucifixion of Christ 
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Made all Platonic tolerance vain 
And vain all Doric discipline. 

Each age unwinds the thread the other age 
has wound. Now in our own time Chris- 
tianity approaches the completion of its 
aOOO-year span and one remembers Yeats’s 
earlier poem, The Second Coming — 

What rough beast, its hour come round at last 
Slouehcs toward Bethlehem to be born? 

This view of civilization is not unique. 
One finds a similar conception in Nietzsche’s 
distinction between the Apollonian and the 
Dionysian, and a striking parallel in Speng- 
ler’s metaphor of the seasons in Decline of 
ihe West. But Y'eats’s thought is his own, 
and the intensity it lends to his poetry is its 
own justification. If at times it leads to 
eloquent despair — 

Man is in love and loves what vanishes 
What more is there to say? 

The despair is justified in the civilized Euro- 
pean of today. Aware of bis isolation in the 
chaos of the modern world, Yeats has but- 
tressed his thought with a vision. He does 
not turn his back on his own times, but he 
holds up against it a picture of a past gran- 
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deur. Aware that all is flux, as an artist he 
tries to fix his eyes on what is permanent in 
a world governed by change. And he has 
found that the only permanence is in the 
change. — 

All things fall and are built again 

And those that build them again are gay.^^ 

There is an almost tragic joy in Yeats’s 
conception of a civilization as a struggle to 
keep self-control. Toward the close of a his- 
torical epoch comes “first a sinking in upon 
the moral being, then the last smrender, the 
irrational cry, revelation — the scream of 
Juno’s peacock.’^ Out of this comes one 
consolation* 

It amuses one to remember that before 
Phidias, and his westward-moving art, Persia 
fell, and that when the full moon came round 
again, amid eastward-moving thought, and 
brou^t Byzantine glory. Borne fell; and that at 
the outset of our westward-moving Renaissance 
Byzantium fell; all things d^g each other's life, 
living each other’s dcath*^ 
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I AM OP IRELAND 

Mttch of the foregoing analysis of Yeats’s 
development was written before his recent 
death in France, and while the poet was still 
alive and writing. Ilis latest poetry can now 
be viewed in relation to his whole life, and 
more general conclusions must be drawn. 
When one contemplates Yeats’s career in 
Ireland and its broader significance, a 
passage he wrote long ago comes to mind: 

I have been busy with a single art, that 
of ... a small, unpopular theater; and this art 
may well seem to practical men, busy with some 
program of industrial or political regeneration, 
of no more account than the shaping of an ^gaj^ e ; 
and yet in the shaping of an agate, whether m the 
cutting or in the making of the design, one dis* 
covers, if one have a speculative mind, thoughts 
that seem important and prmciples that may be 
applied to life itself, and certainly if one does not 
believe so, one is but a poor cutter of so hard a 
stone,®® 

All of Yeats’s lifelong preoccupation with 
style, symbolism, and ”the arts,” was it, 
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after all, but the cutting of an agate? I 
think not, Yeats's career in public life^^- 
misses at once th e accusation that he retired 
into the seclusion of an Ivory. TowcL On 
the other hand, one can hardly agree with 
such critics as Mr, Leavis, who claims that 
^“Yeats’s poetry was but a marginal com- 
i mentary on his life." The apparent con- 
tradictions in Yeats's career can be reserved 
if one but remembers that he was at once an 
Irishman, vitally concerned in **t he se eming 
n Qeds of my fool-driven land," and a man 
who never forgot that his first busi- 

ness in life to be a poet\ From his early 
youth he realized that make out of the 
quarrel with others rhetoric, out of the 
quarrel with ourselves poetry.” 

^nd so, in his lonely N orman Tow€r^ t| 
Thoor Ballylee, itse tf a symbol of that-^ide n f i 
hia j personality which he holds aloof fr om the 1 
h urly- bur ly of everyday liQ Yeats writes 
poems permeated with the amazing vigor of 
his old age. He once announced that he 
would dine at journey*s end with Landor 
and with Donne. Now, h o wever, it becomes 
apparent that his thought has turned in 
another direction: 
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I declare this tower is my symbol; I declare 
This winding, gyiing, spiring treadmill of a 
stair is my ancestral chair; 

That Goldsmith and the Dean, Berkeley and 
Bnrke have traveled there. 


It is plain that Yeats — always a proud man 
— has reserved a place for himself among 
“the indomitable Irishry,” . . . 

Berkeley with his belief in perception, that 
abstr£ict ideas are mere words, Swift with his 
love of perfect nature, of the Houyhnhnms, his 
dislielicf in Newton’s system and every sort of 
machine. Goldsmith and his delight in the particu- 
lars of common life that shocked his contempora- 
ries, Burke with his conviction that all states 
not grown slowly like a forest tree are tyrannies, 
found in England the opposite that made their 
thought lucid and stung it into expression.^^ 


Add to this group Parnell — the tragic fig- 
ure of a proud, lonely individual crushed by 
participation in politics — and these are the 
men about whom Yeats has focused his 
imagination. One notes that the particular 
trara'^eats singles out in these men are per- 
haps more characteristic of Yeats himself. 

all, including Yeats, have one thing in 
common — are they not of that renaarkable, 
'^olated breed, HibernweB Hibemicis ij)ais? 
^4Sho is the true Irishman? 
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I Had Yeats’s poetic production ceased -with 
I The Tower (1928), Ms stylistic development 
could be plotted along a relatively straight, 
ascending line. His art procee ds from the 
l oose, shimm ering, B^antic verse of 
SrTe^&nA WhilWill Go'Drive With Fergns 
severcj^^^Classical intensity of 
Byzantium and Nineteen JIundred and Nine- 
teen, Yeats once told Ezra Pound tint he 
had spent his whole life stripping his poetry 
of "the poetic,” of what Wordsworth before 
him had called “gaudy and inane phrase- 
ology.” ^ And Yeats succeeded better ilinn 
Wordsworth in getting back to "the lan- 
guage really used by men,” to living speech 
rhythms: 

Hepcntonce keeps my heart impure; 

But wbat am I that dare 

Fancy that I can 

Better conduct myself or have more 

Sense than a common man? 

At the same time^ however, ^e^rfol iation 
of Yeats’s slyle was accomp a nied jbv " the 
a s y^ oj^ patt ^ which jgiyes 
^ p ort ly its unique intensi ty.lts tow 
ofauj^^ There is a certainlioofMss, 
almost bitterness, that permeates much of 
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ids best poeti^yAs Stephen Spender com- 
plains, although Yeats feels his thought as 
immediately as a rose, too often his thoughts 
are “very aristocratic cabbage roses**®® — 
^urtesy, the ceremony of innocence, aristo- 
cratic breeding, and a scorn of the common 
lot of mankind. Part of Yeats’s hostility to 
democratic bonhomie is the result of his 
bitte^ experiences in Dublin, which lead him 
to read C'astiglione and long for “ the green 
shadow of Ferrara wall.” The rest must be 
^attributed to his own temperament; Yeats 
has always loved the word “arrogant.** 

But the poetiy of the last decade of Yeats’s 
Ufe restores a healthy balance to his collected 
work; it reveals a more complete approach 
to humanity. After the “breathless starlit 
air** of Byzantium^ one can the better enjoy 
such lines as: 

4 What shall I do for pretty girls, 

i Now my old bawd is dead?®^ 

Yeats substitutes the antics of Craay Jane 
for the golden smithies of the emperor, and 
the change is all to the good. Bawdy is the 
only word which adequately describes the 
humorous garrulity of many poems in Words 
For Mime Perhaps and the latest poetry. 
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Yeats has come down from his “high stilts*’ 
to proclaim “What theme had Homer but 
Original Sin? ” In 1909 Yeats wrote in 
his diary. 

All my life I have been haunted by the idea 
that the poet should know all classes of men. . . . 
He will play with all Masks.®® 

This accounts for the right about-face in the 
latest work. Yeats knew all classes of^men, 
but he never truckled to what another dis- 


tinguished Dubliner termed middle-class 
morality. Hence when Yeats drops the 
aristocratic tone, he descends to what the 
middle-class calls “the vulgar”: 


And he went in and she went on 
And both climbed up the stair 
And O he was a clever man 
For he his slippers wore, 

And when they came to the top stair 
He ran on ahead 

His wife he found and the rich man 
In the comfort of a bed. 



_as a catharsi s, 
a welcom e iatrusiQiLQf.the humorous and JJie, 
proSne into ^^^f§is|Mious^^atmosg^ i)f 
th^jwS which^receded, it. Yeate_haa.jaot 
al^doneijus^ symbols, but he can _ take 
them less seriously^: 
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What made the ceiling waterproof? 
Landor’s tarpaulin on the roof.®^ 


Or we hear him pronounce them all meta- 
phor, Malachi, stilts and all/* 
then, however, Yeats can summon up his 
sjrmbols with all their old intensity, as in 
ParnelVs FuneraL^^ Even in this poem it is 
significant that the symbols have been irans- 
planlj^d from Byzantium to Ireland. In the 
finest of his later lyrics, I Am of Ireland^ 
Yeats has evolved a more general and uni- 
versal symbolism. This poem may be taken 
as a final commentary. A perfect expression 
of the wisdom and sympathy which shines 
out in the poet’s old age, it catches at the 
same time a definitely tragic emotion: 

T am of ireland, 

And the Holy Land of Ireland, 

And time runs on,’ cried she. . 

‘Come out of charity 

And dance with me in Ireland/ 


‘The fiddlers are all thumbs 
Or the fiddle-string accursed. 

The drums and the kettledrums 
And the trumpets are all burst. 
And the trombone,’ cried he, 
‘The trumpet and the trombone/ 
And cocked a malicious eye, 

‘But time runs on, runs on/ 
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am of Ireland, 

And tlie Holy Land of Ireland, 

And time runs on/ cried she. 

‘Come out of charily 

And dance with me in Ireland.’ 

Keats has said that a man's life of any 
worth is a continual allegory. In this age of 
reasons and purposes, one is often asked 
** Why read Yeats? ” For philosophy one can 
indeed go elsewhere. Yeats never succeeded 
In rationalizing his own impulses and intui- 
tions, not even in A Vision, mis greatness 
consists solely in this — out oPEhe quarrel 
with himself he made poetry. It is as a poet,, 
a master craftsman, that "Keats's name is 
honored today .'^The poets sing amidst their 
uncertainty, and the yoimger poets of today, 
going their separate ways, can sing more 
confidently with Yeats's achievement stir- 
ring them to emulation. No finer tribute 
has been paid to Yeats's memoiy than the 
memorial elegy of W. H. Auden, who ‘^par- 
dons him for writing wdl.” In the influence 
of the older poet upon the yoimger, one can 
see today a hope for poetry; • 

He disappeared in the dead of winter* 
iRie brooks were frozen, the airports almost 
deserted. 
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And snow disfigured the public statues; 

The mercury sanlc in the mouth of the dying 
day. 

0 all the instruments agree 

The day of his death was a dark cold day. . . . 

Now he is scattered among a hundred cities, 
And wholly given over to unfamiliar affections; 
To ffnd his happiness in another kind of wood. 
And be punished under a foreign code of 
conscience: 

The words of a dead man 

Are modified in the guts of the living. 

But in the importance and noise of Tomorrow 
When the brokers are roai'ing like beasts on the 
floor of the Burse, 

And the poor have their sufferings to which they 
are fairly accustomed. 

And each in the cell of himself is almost 
convinced of his freedom, 

A few thousand will think of this day. 

As one thinks of a day when one did something 
slightly unusual. 

He was silly like us: His gift survived it all. 

O all the instruments agree 

The day of his death was a dark cold day. 
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Essays: Anima Mundi, p. 512. 

79. Essay an William Slalce (p. 136); also 
Wheels and Butt&ifiies: p. 97. 

80. Pre/oi^toTheCutt'wiffo/ttu A9ate:p.2/Tl. 

81. F. E. Leavis: New Bearings in Modern 

Poetryy p. 47. " 

82. Essays: p. 492. 

83. Hone and Bossi: Berkeley. Intro, by 
Yeats* p. iv. 

84. Cf. also Ezra Pound: Pavannea and Ihvi’- 
sionsy p. 107. 

Mr. Yeats has once and for all stripped 
English poetry of its perdamnable rhetoric. 
He has boiled away all that is not poetic, and 
a great deal that is. ... He has made our 
poetic idiom a thmg pliable, a speech without 
inversions. 
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NOTES 


86. ColL Poems: p. 093. 

86. Stephen Spender : The Destructive EleinenU 

pTsQ. 

87. The Neio Republic, J,/ p. 37. 

88. QolL Works: p. 290. 

89. Aniobiogra'pkies: p, 401, 

90. New Poems (1038): p. 16. 

91. The New Republic: 2/15/39, p. 37. 

92. High Talk, The Nation: 1/11/39, p, 623. 

93. The King of the Great Clock Tower: p, 23, 
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